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Call to 1938 May Meetings 


The new program and business committees have worked out 
plans for our Anniversary Week meetings next May which give prom- 
ise of the finest and most fruitful gathering of our fellowship in 


many years. 


It is important that all our churches should begin now to make 
arrangements to send their delegates, both lay and ministerial, in 
order that the annual meeting may be truly representative of all 
parts of the country and of every type of Unitarian church. 


This year the discussions and deliberations of the Unitarian 
Church by delegates assembled will have greater significance than 
ever before; and the decisions reached may well determine in large 
measure the destiny of our fellowship for many years. We are 
moving forward, and the definite plans for advance must now be laid 
down. We need the counsel and co-operation of every parish at 
these critically important meetings. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


(See pages 162 and 163 in this issue of The Register 
for announcements of the meetings.) 
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First Day—My Own Worth 

No human beings have made, or ever will make, exactly 
the same journey in life. The same events may occur, but their 
sequence and combination cannot be the same. Every human 
life isa unique adventure. And if our stock of belief depends on 
the early pilgrimage we make, then there must be in existence 
today just as many shades of belief as there are human beings.— 
Sir Arthur Keith. 


The fact that I am unique, an original word of the Creative 
Power, gives me an amazing faith in myself. 

We recognize the inalienable rights of every man, woman 
and child—the right to creative self-expression, the right to 
follow the inner light, the right to digest life for our own nutri- 
ment and growth. In quiet and confident recognition of our place 
in the universe we affirm our right to be original. 


Second Day—My Social Worth 


The more self-sufficient an individual seems to be, the more 
sure it is that, like Thoreau at Walden Pond, he carries a whole 
society in his bosom. . . . Both physically and spiritually we 
are members one of another; and we have never been anything 
else. . . . The cosmic sense probably grew originally out of the 
realities of social life itself, the oneness of the tribe, of parent 
and child, of husband and wife. Without this sense, man is a 
defiant atom, awaiting annihilation—a cruel joke in a mirthless 
world.—Lewis Mumford. 


The fact that my own uniqueness is a derivative of social 
and cosmic existence, and that I am not one but a multitude, 
gives me social worth, unites me with my fellows in bonds of 
blood and brotherhood. 

Let me be conscious, O Life Eternal, of the unity of all 
things and all people, past, present and future. When I am 
tempted to live for myself, quicken me again to know the value 
of my social heritage. Help me to draw more consciously on the 
rich resources of fellowship. 


Third Day—My Life with Nature 


The sun is hot today in the skies, and I remember how my 
mother warned me always to keep in the shade. She had a 
curious fear of the hot sun; she would drop the blind and shut 
out the rays. I expect she dreamed of a heavenly climate 
exactly suited to her queer taste. Oh well, don’t we all temper 
the impact of nature upon our senses; this earth mother of ours 
is sometimes regardless of human frailties, she loves deserts as 
she loves fertile fields, she has her east winds as well-as her 
southern rains. When we temper her moods we do so only by 
using what assistance she herself gives us; we escape from her 
sun into her shade. 

All that we are and all that we have, this passion for growth, 
this urge for self-expansion, the yearning of the part for the 
whole, this life and death that are coiled in our bones, belong to 
us as children of nature. Let us be conscious of the strength that 
upholds us. We who are the unmeasured outcome of eternal 
energies rejoice at the splendor that is ours. 


Fourth Day—My Body 
For he remembered that they were but flesh. Psalm 79 : 39. 


Any good practical philosophy must start out with the 
recognition of our having a body. It is high time that some 
among us made the straight admission that we are animals. 
Man is made of flesh and spirit both, and it should be philosophy’s 
business to see that the mind and body live harmoniously to- 
gether, that there is a reconciliation between the two.—Lin 
Yutang. 
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W. RUPERT HOLLOWAY 


For the unity of body and mind, for the exquisite blending 
of sense and soul, for every precious gift of the organism which 
relates us to the universe, we pour out our grateful thanks. 


Fifth Day—My Spirit 

Ye are the light of the world. Matthew 4:14. 

We belong to the company of the light-bringers. We 
have the love of those who have lived in the light, who have 
carried ahead the torch of brotherhood. These were, like us, 
born in the shadows—unwilling victims of hates and fears, ever 
conscious of the underflow of a racial past—but born to seek the 
light of love and truth, to be heralds and bringers of a new dawn. 


We who came to this earth, falling into a mother’s lap and 
nurtured by her love, réalize once again our debt to human af- 
fection. Belonging to the age-long procession of parents and 
children, to the great community of all who have lived and died, 
we acknowledge our debt to humanity. If we are hurt by life, 
let us be healed again by dipping in the stream of love that runs 
through the ages. Our spirits are woven of the texture of time 
and eternity. 


Sixth Day—Living with Others 
Thou hast made them equal unto us. Matthew 20 : 12. 


What is the essential truth of democracy? It is our empha- 
sis on the integrity of the person, on his capacity to rule his own 
spirit and to co-operate with others in the government of life. 
Democracy stresses equality—the feeling after comradeship, 
after friendship, after love. Democratic equality is the feeling 
for life that is not embittered by humility or spoiled by servility. 

We are united with one another by blood and bone, the bio- 
logical heritage of ages gone; by a common ancestry which 
makes us one; we are united by social bonds of speech and lan- 
guage, by common interests of food and friendship, by mating and 
parenthood. In the joy of living together we praise life for its 
bounteous harvests of love. 


Seventh Day—The Great Mystery 


To make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery. 
Ephesians 3 : 9. 


So far as our powers and knowledge go, we have nothing. 
We are forced back upon something more fundamental in us than 
knowledge or reason: the innate inevitable faith in itself that 
every healthy conscious being must necessarily possess: Where 
there is life there is hope. A creature with no faith in itself 
will die and pass out of the reckoning, leaving the world to those 
whose faith remains. . . . There remains the fact that here 
we are with courage in us. . . . Hope and courage are inevitable. 
—H.G. Wells. , 


Our hope is that we may redeem human living from the 
tragic betrayals of selfish greed and human exploitation; that 
we may abolish ignorance and hate and create a new age of 
fellowship. Facing the mystery of life, we find it warm with 
human meaning. In the teeth of freaks of fate, we cherish 
the order of the universe, praise what good there is, and hope 
that the best may prevail. We dedicate our lives to courage and 
to co-operation with that power for good which we call God. 


Because of the inclusion of the Laymen’s League Bulletin, the 
circulation of this issue of The Register is considerably larger than 
usual. The feature on this page is therefore included in spite of 
the announcement that it would be discontinued during Lent. The 
Unitarian Lenten Manual, “Gaining a Radiant Faith,’ for daily 
devotions, may be obtained from the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass., at 25 cents per copy, or 20 cents each for orders of 
twenty-five or more.) ' 
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“PUSH PENSIONS” 


E wish to call attention to the brief, accurate 

and illuminating report on pensions which 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish has provided for this 

issue of The Register. There has been some confusion 
about pensions among Unitarians, and we are sure 
that what is needed is just such a persistent application 
of one mind to the problem as Dr. Cornish is giving. 
Further reports will be published soon. The report 
in this issue deals with the Service Pension; a report 
in the next issue will deal with the Contributory An- 
nuity Plan. Dr. Cornish has remarked that his motto 
is “Push Pensions.” It is hoped that there will be a 
constantly increasing number to “push” with him. 


iene 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 

HE Unitarian Laymen’s League is an organization 
of men which is devoted to the enhancement of 
the influence of liberal religion—in the lives of 
its members, in the lives of their fellowmen, and in the 
life of the community, the state and the family of 
nations.” This sentence is taken from a statement of 

the original purposes of the Laymen’s League. 

Proof of the League’s devotion to this ideal is 
seen in the persistence with which the partnership plan 
has been brought to the attention of our churches as a 
technique for making religion an influence in the solu- 
tion of the social and economic problems of our times. 
The eventual goal of the partnership plan is to intro- 
duce its technique into all churches of all faiths, and 
once a year simultaneously to attack a given social 
problem on a scale commensurate with the importance 
of the problem. : 

; Further proof that the League is hewing to the 
line of its stated purposes is provided in the annual 
Churchmanship Institute held each summer at the 
Isles of Shoals. In 1936, the first Institute consid- 


ered “The Local Church—How Can We Make It 

More Effective?’ and a summary of the findings was 

printed and distributed broadcast among our churches. 

Last year “Vital Elements in Church Building’ was 

discussed, and this year the League plans to consider 

ae of “Adjusting the Church to Contemporary 
ife.”’ 

In these and many other ways, notably the print- 
ing and distribution of free publications, the sponsor- 
ing and financing of preaching missions and institutes 
of liberal religion in many of our churches throughout 
the country, do the organized laymen of our churches 
attempt to do their part in enhancing the influence of 
liberal religion in this troubled world. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League provides a 
medium through which liberal religious laymen may 
make organized effort to put their religion to work in 
everyday life, and it is our hope that membership in 
the church will automatically mean membership in 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League for all men in the 
Unitarian Church. 

* * 


SELF-IMPOSED DISCIPLINE 
O one could fail to be impressed by the realistic 
| N approach of the president of the American 
Unitarian Association to the first major ob- 
jective of his administration, namely, the deepening 
and quickening of the spiritual life of our fellowship. 

In it there is nothing vague, and no encourage- 
ment to that sentimental emotionalism misnamed 
“mysticism” and so often confused with the “‘spiritual”’ 
by the ignorant and uninformed. 

Without equivocation he makes it clear that the 
cultivation of the spiritual life, whatever else it 
may imply, means first and foremost the exercise of 
that discipline which is self-imposed. That is, it 
means the deliberate guidance of thought in selected 
channels, together with a “conditioning” of the emo- 
tions in such a manner that the will may follow both 
feeling and thought. 

In this there is something vastly different from 
merely listening to and participating in discussions 
on important themes. It entails a day-by-day process 
in which the individual intelligently focuses his en- 
tire being, through thought control and emotional 
direction, upon chosen goals. This is no easy task. 
On the contrary, it is one of the hardest undertakings 
possible to conceive. 

But it would prove abundantly rewarding. En- 
tered upon wholeheartedly by our entire fellowship, 
it would mean a new day of power and strength. The 
ineffectiveness of which religious liberals (and not 
without justification) have often been accused would 
vanish, and our movement would develop a dynamic 


beyond our ability now to conceive. 
Horace Westwood. 
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Not for Docile Minds 


Stephen Hole Fritchman 


In his customary stimulating manner, Mr. Fritchman gives us here a review of Huzley’s “Ends and 


Means.” 


HIS article has but one major purpose and it may 
be stated with economy—religious liberals 
should be reading “‘Ends and Means” by Aldous 

Huxley with unrelenting concentration.* No book 
has been written since the World War more directly 
related to the issues of free religion and social change 
than this amazing volume by one of our generation’s 
most brilliant thinkers. The book is a tocsin calling 
to action Unitarians and others who are deeply con- 
cerned about the urgency of the present crisis. Mr. 
Huxley assumes a serious mind in his readers and a 
willingness to remain with the problem until it has 
been faced from a variety of directions. He does not 
avert his eyes from the dark and ugly facts of con- 
temporary life. He demands that his readers con- 
template the stark alternatives before us, including 
war’s obscene reality and the sterilizing rituals of the 
dictatorships. I for one have only pity for the reader 
who feels he can dismiss Huxley as a “pacifist,” 
“philosopher,” “Utopian” or ‘“‘dreamer,’’ when as a 
matter of fact his ideas are planted firmly in the soil 
of immediate reality. He insists upon probing to 
the roots, not pruning the upper branches. He re- 
jects with sound logic the “fight fire with fire’ argu- 
ment so tempting to many. 


I 


Two things make this book important: the acute- 
ness of the author’s diagnosis of contemporary human 
nature, both individual and collective, and the ab- 
sence of a doctrinaire solution. The world we now 
inhabit seems to be preparing its own destruction 
with melancholy thoroughness. This Mr. Huxley 
frankly admits, but the situation is not hopeless and 
there are many things to be done. Dark and disas- 
trous principles operate in the foreign offices of the 
world’s capitals. But man has not yet abdicated nor 
bartered away his rationality. Whether we choose 
to follow some of the ways of salvation the author 
suggests, and pay their price, only history will know. 
Certain it is that we find presented to us mueh fresh 
and unfamiliar sociological and historical material 
which our tradition of militarism and exploitation 
has never emphasized and which rightfully can be a 
part of the solution, if we choose to make it a part. 
As will be noted later, there are records in human 
history of intelligence and good will at work success- 
fully on large-scale social reforms, as well as records 
of blind stupidity and hatred at work through war and 
conquest. The cynicism, fear and hopelessness mil- 
lions feel today often blind us to this fact. To believe 
the news reels and the loud speakers one would con- 
clude that nothing but a hand grenade will make a 
man perform an act of loyalty. 

C. E. M. Joad, reviewing this book in The New 
Statesman and Nation (London), explains why Aldous 


*Ends and Means, by Aldous Huxley. Harper and Brothers, 
1937. $3.50. 3886 pp. 


He is minister of the Independent Congregational Society of Bangor, Maine. 


Huxley, one of the great satirical novelists..of our 
century, has left wit and caricature for the business of 
exhortation and.argument: 


Wit is the product of a relatively secure civilization. 
. .. . It requires an audience whose release from the 
more primitive occupations of the soldier, the savage 
and the gangster, enables them to attend to products 
of the spirit. Under the stresses and fears of our times 
such an environment is fast vanishing. The hills and 
valleys are filled with the echoes of marching. feet. 
Huxley’s concern is no longer how to amuse the world, 
but how to save it. 


He is now lecturing in America on the same subject— 
the saving of civilization from the extinction it daily 
invites upon itself. 

Mr. Huxley’s thesis is capable of simple summary 
and may be stated as follows: Unless the men and 
women of our civilization can learn to behave better their 
civilization will be wiped off the face of the earth. He 
begins his book with the statement, 


About the ideal goal of human effort there exists in 
our civilization and, for nearly thirty centuries, there 
has existed a very general agreement. From Isaiah to 
Karl Marx, the prophets have spoken with one voice. 
In the Golden Age to which they look forward there 
will be liberty, peace, justice and brotherly love. . . 
With regard to the goal there has been very general 
agreement. Not so with regard to the roads which 
lead to that goal. 


The remaining chapters deal with two series of ideas, 
a critique of present means for seeking our goals— 
economic reform, military conquest, class dictator- 
ships, education, psychoanalysis and supernatural 
religion; and secondly, the less familiar, but not en- 
tirely new, means of nonviolence and pacifism, of in- 
telligence and ethical will. This second series of ideas 
involves him in metaphysics, mysticism and religious 
disciplines as well as in techniques of individual and 
social reform. Weare introduced to a study of Chinese 
and Buddhist cultures, to an exploration of the Pueblo 
Indians, the Hungarian reformers, the exercises of 
Ignatius Loyola and the Quakers. 


II 


The most refreshing characteristic of the book is 
its thoroughgoing effort to deal, not with large-scale 
reform primarily, but with the control of individual 
human conduct as a root of all reform. The ideal man, 
claims Mr. Huxley repeatedly, is the non-attached man. 


Non-attached to his bodily sensations and lusts. 
Non-attached to his craving for power and possessions. 
Non-attached to his anger and hatred. Non-attached 
to wealth, fame, social position. Non-attached even to 
science, art, speculation and philanthropy. For these 
are not enough. Non-attachment to self and to the 
things of this world has always been associated in the 
teachings of the philosophers and the founders of re- 
ligions with attachment to an ultimate reality greater _ 
and more significant than the self. 
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With the development of this spiritual attachment to 
the impersonal reality much is said in the closing 
chapters. Nonattachment is negative in name only. 
It involves the practice of charity, courage, intelli- 
gence, disinterestedness. Repeatedly the author re- 
minds us in Marett’s words that “‘real progress is prog- 
ress in charity.” If this emphasis upon the non- 
attached man seems absurdly impractical and ir- 
relevant to the modern reader, he should note Huxley’s 
comment at the end of his first chapter: 


Tt is in the light of our beliefs about the ultimate 
nature of reality that we formulate our conceptions of 
right and wrong, and it is in the light of our conceptions 
of right and wrong that we frame our conduct, not 
only in.private life, but also in the sphere of politics and 
economics. 


From this statement concerning the nonattached 
man we come to Huxley’s repeated thesis that good 
ends can be achieved only by the employment of ap- 
propriate means. The end cannot justify the means. 
Indeed, this conviction cuts like a scimitar into the 
body of contemporary ethics and spares not the pain 
it will inevitably cause all those who have been busy 
rationalizing coercion, violence and war itself as un- 
pleasant but inescapable necessities. ‘The means 
employed determine the nature of the ends produced.”’ 

With Unitarians discussing the Commonwealth 
Plan of an international police force nothing could be 
more pertinent than the chapter on ‘Social Reform 
and Violence” in which the doctrine of the means is 
amplified. 


Violence cannot achieve anything except the in- 
evitable results of violence, counterviolence, suspicion, 
resentment on the part of victims and the creation of a 
tendency to use more violence. . . . Violence cannot 
lead to real progress unless, by way of compensation and 
reparation, it is followed by nonviolence, by acts of 
justice and good will. In such cases it is the compensa- 
tory behavior that achieves the progress. The longer 
violence has been used, the more difficult do the users 
find it to perform compensatory acts of nonviolence. A 
tradition of violence is formed. 


Probably the most stimulating chapters, and the new- 
est as far as content is concerned for most readers, 
will be “Individual Work for Reform” and “Efficacy 
and Limitations of Large-Scale Reforms.” The 
traditions of violence and nonviolence are appraised 
with care. Especially forceful are the pages on the 
achievements of nonviolence in the fields of prison 
reform, care of the insane, colonial policies and prac- 
tical politics. (The Finns’ campaign against con- 
scription by Russia, Gandhi’s campaign in South 
Africa against discriminatory legislation against 
Hindus, Deak’s successful campaign against Austria 
to recover the Hungarian constitution, and the cam- 
paigns in Germany under Bismarck for the recognition 
of the Social Democratic Party.) Advocates of peace- 
ful social change can ill afford to neglect this material. 


III 
In his chapter on “The Planned Society,” Huxley 
offers some acid criticism of those who advocate fight- 
ing fascism through a united front of democracies. 
“The defense of democracy against Fascism entails in- 
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evitably the transformation of democracy into Fascism.” 
The evidence for this conviction is hard to escape. 
The nature of large-scale war today forces democratic 
powers to centralize authority in a few hands. There 
then follow several chapters of informed and per- 
suasive writing on the administrative, educational and 
psychological contexts in which necessary reforms are 
to be carried out. 

Politically, Huxley favors decentralization and 
self-government as the road to a better society. His 
discussion of ways and means along this path is spe- 
cific and highly practical. The two chapters on self- 
government are among the best in the book, and re- 
veal the logic of the author at its best. 

Undoubtedly, the most popular chapter in the 
book for the average reader will be the analysis of 
war. Into forty-three pages are packed, with the 
skill of which he is the master, the meat of a score of 
recent works on the phenomenon of war. For sheer 
realism in admitting man’s satanic fascination with 
collective self-slaughter, for insight into the multiform 
causes of modern war, for brilliance of statement on 
“remedies and alternatives,” this reviewer knows of 
nothing comparable to this chapter. The tendency 
of liberals to bootleg war in the back door under the 
verbal disguise of ‘‘sanctions,” police power,” “col- 
lective action,’ etc., is unsparingly exposed. ‘We 
shall not learn to think correctly,’ warns Huxley, 
“unless we call things by their proper names.” The 
doctrine presented in this chapter (and others in the 
book) is that war cannot be stopped by more war. 
Quoting Thomas a Kempis he writes, ‘‘All men desire 
peace, but very few desire the things which make for 
peace.”” In his mind the first things which are in- 
volved in the price of peace are chastened desires, re- 
formed wills, a control of the lust for power and wealth. 
Also, the price of peace includes disarmament (uni- 
lateral if necessary), renunciation of exclusive em- 
pires, abandonment of economic nationalism, deter- 
mination to use nothing but the method of nonvio- 
lence. This is a thoroughgoing and honest confes- 
sion of the high cost of peace. The alternatives are, 
however, even more appalling, as our generation may 
soon choose to discover. The black pit of modern 
war is not camouflaged at any time by Mr. Huxley. 
He feels we might as well know what our fate will 
be if we elect to pick up the stone axe of mass slaughter 
once more. We shall very probably not live to see it 
dropped. 


IV 


From the point of view of Unitarian churchmen, 
believers in a liberal religious devotion to the remak- 
ing of human society, the pages on the group method 
deserve particular attention. 


At any given moment of history, it is the function 
of associations of devoted individuals to undertake 
tasks which clear-sighted people perceive to be necessary 
but which nobody else is willing to perform. 


He then elaborates the characteristics of such groups: 
they will be composed of carefully selected individuals 
united in common belief and by fidelity to a shared 
ideal. Property and income shall be held in common. 
Under democratic organization they will adopt per- 
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Sonal disciplines. The major concern of such associa- 
tions will be the establishment of peace and a new form 
of economic and social organization. 


Both capitalism and nationalism are fruits of the 
obsession with power, success, position. 


The function of these classifications of like-minded per- 
sons would be to keep the life of the group higher than 
that of the surrounding society and thus hold up to 
society a working model of a superior type of organiza- 
tion. Also members would go out into the world 
where their trained capacities would be useful in al- 
laying violence once it had broken out, and in or- 
ganizing nonviolent resistance to domestic oppression 
or the preparation of international war. It is no new 
observation that groups of war resisters, when suf- 
ficiently large and, in a moment of crisis, sufficiently 
unanimous, can prevent their government from 
going to war. This was clearly shown, observes 
Huxley, when the Council of Action compelled Lloyd 
George in 1920 to call off his threatened attack on the 
Soviets. 

No Unitarian minister should fail to read the 
chapter on religious practices, if for no other reason 
than to test his own ideas and practices as a leader of a 
group by the severity of Mr. Huxley’s criticisms of 
much contemporary religious behavior. I am inclined 
to think Unitarian practice of recent years stands 
relatively well in the purge by fire to which the author 
puts all contemporary religious activity. 

Unitarians, in the light of their tradition, have a 
great common ground with the burden of Mr. Hux- 
ley’s gospel, which in one place he states tersely as 
follows: 


There is only one way of escape—through acts of 
free will on the part of morally-enlightened, intelligent, 
well-informed and determined individuals acting in 
concert. 


Followers of short cuts which promise swifter results 
may gain the hour’s tribute of being hard-headed 
realists, but for one I wish to be counted with those 
who feel that the testimony of history lies with Mr. 
Huxley. This is true in spite of those who solemnly 
beseech us to resort again to the madman’s ritual of 
war in order to avoid giving aid and comfort to the 
fuehrers of the earth. These are desperate days, but 
Hitler is not the only fiddler to call the tune to which 
the world must dance. 


V 


Without doubt there are judgments which readers 
will wish to question. (Some will take issue with 
Huxley’s analysis of Soviet Russia today.) The book 
was not written for docile minds. We as a religious 
denomination in American life are being faced with 
the necessity for decision on matters of ultimate im- 
portance. The great value of “Ends and Means’’ is its 
insistence upon a comprehensive recognition of long- 
range factors. Tomorrow’s next step must be taken in 
the light of our total scheme of values, or it is a colossal 
game of blindman’s buff. Great populations are ret- 
rogressing into the barbaric and subhuman. Mil- 
lions sit hypnotized by the mass rhythms of the war 
drums. The effort to baptize the next war (for all of 
its civilian slaughter and certain failure to gain the 
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ends desired) with holy sanctions has already begun. 


‘The paradox of our age is the reaching out for the 


spears of war by those who know full well the utter 
futility of such a course. The deepening anarchy of 
our time calls for just such a challenge to our integrity 
and wisdom as is to be found in “Ends and Means.” 


* * * 


THE UNITARIAN RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


It is an hour set aside for refreshment and for discovering 
in ourselves the various latent energies and resources released 
when the heart is right, for receiving help in meeting problems, 
for guidance, for the tasting of new experiences (as one tastes 
in the classical drama and literature), for hope, courage, joy. 
This service is an opening to the understanding and appreciation 
of the natural and human world surrounding us; through it 
should come profound thoughts from the philosophers, helpful 
words from the psychologists of mental health, some of the 
worldly-wise humanism of the masters of the pen, as well as help: 
from the spirit-wise but little known mystics of the world’s great 
religions. Through this opening should flow an increasing un- 
derstanding of what is happening within our ever-changing and 
tumultuous social system. And through this opening we should! 
get visions of bigness among men, of the tenderness of the human. 
relationship, and at times glimpse dazzling rays from the vast 
and almost totally unexplored realms of the beautiful. 

We are not a flock of sheep with a ministerial shepherd; 
what we are beggars description. You grow, your minister 
also grows: each stimulates and inspires and conditions the 
other. Together in a very real sense we create an organic body 
larger than any one of us. And in it and through it each be- 
comes something greater. We are beings of infinite possibility 
traveling the labyrinthine ways of an infinite universe; we are 
progressing from mystery to mystery. 

“All before us lies the way.’—R. Lester Mondale, in the 
calendar of the Unitarian church of Evanston, Illinois. 


x * * 


A CLEAN SWEEP 
Florence Becker 


Pull the dust cover over the harp 
And hide it under the staircase: 
There is going to be a WIND. 


Such a wind as never was before 

The wind that blew the Goths down over the Apennines 
into Rome 

Is nothing to it 

The wind that blew Jenghis Khan. over the plains of 

Asia to the Silesian forest 
That was nothing either. 
This is going to be a WIND. 


A little twister got loose in Sarajevo 

Blew up into a hurricane 

Subsided. 

Here it comes again, second time round. 

Somebody ripped a parachute in Ethiopia 

And all the little winds came spilling out 

Spinning up faster over Barcelona 

Whipping up wilder and wilder waltzes into Shanghai 
And now it’s LOOSE! 


' We may firmly expect our hair to blow off with our hats 
(With or without our heads—we shall see.) 
The house will undoubtedly go spinning off toward. 
Andromeda 
(Including the staircase) 
But if any of us are here afterwards 
We shall need the harp. 
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Liberal Religion and Modern Life 


O. R. Hughes 


Mr. Hughes is professor of psychology at State Teachers College, {M emphis\Tennessee. 
He regularly conducts a Sunday morning Bible class at his church. 


First Unitarian Church in that city. 


HEN we speak of liberal religion what are some 
of the basic assumptions? Do we assume 
that it is the expression of an attitude toward 

the highest values of life, which has resulted from 
liberation from the cramping influence of supersti- 
tion? Do we assume that liberal religionists are 
people who have reversed the mental mechanism of 
the medieval philosopher who said: ‘I do not seek to 
know in order that I may believe; I believe in order 
that I may know’’? Do liberals seek to know in order 
that they may believe? Are liberals people who are com- 
paratively free from the common form of self-deception 
called rationalization, by which a person leads himself 
to believe he is thinking, when he is only finding 
reasons for believing what he wants to believe? Are 
liberals in religion, through their faith and their 
works, dispelling the common notion that liberalism, 
especially Unitarianism, is merely a negation of the 
old beliefs? Does Unitarianism impress the man 
whose educational opportunities have been limited, 
as being a real religious outlook and not a cold, sterile, 
and aristocratic intellectualism? Have Unitarians 
really found that knowledge of natural laws operating 
in external nature and in the mind of man is as potent 
a force in life as the emotional fervor of the old-time 
religion, and as satisfying as the old beliefs founded on 
wish-thinking? Are liberals especially characterized 
by a challenging attitude toward the problems of 
modern life? Have Unitarians met the challenging 
implications of their own religion? 


I 


The report of the Appraisal Commission gives a 
somewhat disappointing answer to these questions. 
Some may contend that a state of indefiniteness is a 
healthy sign of growth, but as a psychologist I must 
insist on the necessity of some verbal formulation— 
or I may say, avoiding as far as possible the word 
creed which Unitarians don’t seem to relish—some 
emotionally toned verbal symbols, some propositions 
to which we can give unanimous assent, in order to 
give definite character to Unitarianism. (As far as I 
am concerned, “‘Brotherhood of man’’ arouses purer 
religious emotions in me than ever did the ancient so- 
called Apostles’ Creed which I used to recite as a 
Southern Methodist.) 

On page 33 of the Report of the Appraisal Com- 
mission we find a summary of points on which Uni- 
tarians agree and points on which they disagree. 


It seems to me that there is agreement only on the less - 


significant matters, and that the disagreement is on 
the most significant point. Unitarians disagree: 


“as to the religious values of a purely natural- 
istic philosophy,” 

“as to the adequacy and competency of man 
to solve his own problems, individual and 
social.” > 


He is a member of the 


Hither‘of these is implied in the other. One cannot 
believe in the adequacy and competency of man 
without accepting a naturalistic philosophy. 

Has liberal religion met the challenge of modern 
life? I am afraid the answer must be No, not yet. 
Challenges cannot be met from the rear ranks, and 
not until Unitarians are out in the forefront, aligned 
with every movement toward a more rational and a 
more just social order, accepting individual and col- 
lective responsibility for the proper use of God-given 
intelligence in the solution of human problems ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, can this question be 
answered in the affirmative. I believe that in so far 
as Unitarians fail to find religious values in a natu- 
ralistic philosophy they are out of step with modern 
life, and not in sympathy with the scientific approach 
to human problems. The unwillingness to admit the 
religious value of a naturalistic philosophy is probably 
indicative of the very common tendency to put away 
religious values in a separate compartment of the 
mind, and to hold them too sacred to be mingled with 
the common ideas of everyday life. 

The modern scientific approach to literature and 
the fine arts—history—natural phenomena—human 
relations—health and recreation—the curriculum of 
liberal education, is vitalizing and not lessening the 
emotional appeal of these studies. There may be a 
conflict between the scientific outlook and the religious 
outlook, if religion is a body of intellectual proposi- 
tions most of which have come down from prescientific 
eras, but there is no conflict between the scientific and 
the spiritual—provided spiritual is no longer conceived 
of as a special kind of experience set apart from other 
kinds of experience, and derived from some external 
object or situation rather than from a complex of 
forces within human nature. 

Science is breaking down the artificial and ar- 
bitrary distinctions between the natural and the su- 
pernatural. It has given a better concept than super- 
natural. What our ancestors thought of as super 
natural, above nature, science thinks of as 7m nature 
—as the not yet known. There is nothing in religious 
belief which, if founded at all, may not be founded 
on natural law. 


II 


As scientific discovery continues to break down 
ancient beliefs by exposing the purely imaginary 
foundations on which they rest, what basis for the 
idea of the spiritual will be left? Will man be com- 
pletely cut loose from his anchorage and find himself 
drifting in an uncharted and unknown sea? 

I believe the effect will be just the opposite. 
Man, when thrown back upon himself, will discover 
the real basis of the spiritual to be 7m himself—will 
realize that what he has through the past believed to 
be sources of the spiritual, outside himself, are but the 
projections of his own hopes, aspirations, and desires. 
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‘‘What men ardently desire to be thus and so, they 
tend to believe is already so, and what they intensely 
fear will happen they tend to believe has already 
happened.” 

Modern astronomy has quite done away with 
the medieval ideas of heaven. Modern geology gives 
us a story of the development of the earth into which 
the Genesis stories fit like poems written in the child- 
hood of the race. Modern historical research— 
literary and archeological—has traced the develop- 
ment of all kinds of religious beliefs, rites and cere- 
monials, and has shown how the different forms they 
have taken have always been reflections of the culture 
and civilizations in which they grew up. Modern 
psychology, still in its infancy, is discovering the 
processes by which beliefs in the supernatural de- 
veloped in the minds of men in past ages, and 
the roots of those beliefs in man’s fear of. the un- 
known. 

As all concepts of the supernatural and all beliefs 
in magical influence gradually yield to reason—as all 
that which may have given some sense of security 
to bewildered man in ages past is burned away by the 
flames of scientific reasoning, man will gradually 
come to the full realization of the powers within his 
own nature. He will perceive the fictitious distinction 
between the spiritual and the material. He will be 
more capable of recognizing ideal human relations 
as the true source of spiritual experience. When he 
has developed out of childhood and adolescence, he 
will appreciate human intelligence warmed by sym- 
pathy and love as the highest spiritual quality. 


III 


When man comes to mental maturity the spiritual 
will be experienced in those rare and significant mo- 
ments in life when one senses the vital union of himself 
with all nature. Such an experience the poet Words- 
worth has made the permanent possession of the 
race in these lines: 


For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through al] things. 


The spiritual will be experienced and recognized in 
those illuminated moments when one ‘“‘sees life nobly 
and sees it whole,’’ in those moments when the clasp 
of the hand of a friend brings a spark of courage, and 
gives one a new orientation toward life. 

Jesus taught that spiritual experience may arise 
from human relations no more out of the ordinary 
than giving a cup of cold water to a thirsty child. It 
seems to me that in all the teachings of Jesus there is 


nothing plainer than this principle. He illustrated it 
when he said to one of his audiences that if a man 
should come to the temple to perform the customary 
religious rites, and there remember that his brother 
had something against him, he should leave his gift 
right there and go at once and square things with the 
brother. He could then return to the temple and 
offer his gift. That would be a symbolization of 
the spiritual experience, whose real source was in 
human relationship. 

A beautiful Gothic cathedral is a symbol of 
spiritual experience. Communities and individuals 
in the middle ages built their very souls into the 
great cathedrals of Europe. Artists painted their 
souls into the pictures that adorn them. Man’s 
greatest spiritual experience is yet to come. Some day 
when human intelligence is applied to social problems 
with the same ardor and devotion that went into the 
building of medieval churches, man will rise to the 
height of his spiritual stature. 


IV 


Does a purely naturalistic philosophy do away 
with God? No. Only with the jealous God of the 
primitive Hebrews; only with the book-keeping God 
of John Calvin. It does not do away with the God 
that Jesus worshiped. Rejection of a theological 
God is not atheism. 

With the tools of liberal education, develop in 
man the higher emotions to give color and warmth 
to his rational processes; educate man out of primitive 
irrational fear, and out of the exultation that comes 
from competitive effort, and into the exhilaration that 
comes from co-operative effort. Then the naturalistic 
philosophy of life and the belief in man’s power to 
solve his own problems will no longer be alien to re- 
ligion. Then, also, religion will find its rightful place 
in modern life. 

* * * 


THE PARSON SAYS 


The sermon on “The Lost Horizon” might have had for its 
text Goethe’s epigram, ‘‘Man finds himself among men.” Life 
seems often to be a dreary transaction. As James Branch Cabell 
puts it, “To find beauty, many seek it in the realm of romantic 
fancy. In so doing life becomes by contrast even more dull and 
drab. The sad part of this process lies in the fact that ‘castles 
in the air’ also fade and pass away, leaving us face to face with 
life.”’ 

Admitting the dullness and drabness of life, there is in life 
all the beauty that there is in the world—beauty that, if not yet 
apparent, is to be revealed through the efforts of ourselves. A 
friend of mine told me once of one of her lovely memories. It 
was of her mother with a basket of clean-washed clothes. She 
was hanging them on the line. Her mother in a blue dress, the 
white garments flapping on the line, the blue sky with its scudding 
clouds, to my friend was beautiful. Under some circumstances 
the washing of clothes may be dull business and under others a 
joyful occupation. But, after all, there was beauty to be found 
in it. 

‘Proust, shut up in a stuffy hotel bedroom,found color, ex- 
quisite color, where most of us never would see it. There is 
loveliness and beauty in the city street as well as in the mountain 
valley. Our task is to make “this saving beauty” become more 
and more apparent to men. Out of the drabness of life we can 
bring joy and peace and beauty.—Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly in 
Lincoln, Neb., Unitarian church calendar. 
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THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


“Adjusting the Church to Contemporary Life” 


Theme of Churchmanship Week at Shoals 


For the third consecutive year the Lay- 
men’s League will sponsor its Institute of 
Churchmanship at the Isles of Shoals, off 
Portsmouth, N. H., during the week of 
July 9 to 16. Laymen and laywomen 
throughout the country will gather at that 
Mecca of Unitarianism for instruction and 
inspiration in the volunteer work of their 
individual churches and of the denomina- 
tion as a whole. 

The program committee, under the 
chairmanship of Frederic H. Fay, Boston 
engineer and member of the League Coun- 
cil, has practically completed plans for 
this summer’s institute, built around the 
general topic: “‘Adjusting the Church to 
Contemporary Life.’’ The series of five 
daily lectures, to be delivered on the sub- 
ject this year by Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Toledo, Ohio, will sound the keynote for 
the week’s deliberations and discussions. 
Mr. Cole is a great favorite with Shoalers, 
although he has never been on the League’s 
Churchmanship Week program before. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee members that his outstanding work 
in Toledo, especially in line with the topic 
under consideration, assures the Institute 
of authoritative leadership in this regard. 

Mr. Cole’s lectures will consider in 
turn: “The Functions of the Church,’’ 
“Worship,” ‘Religious Education,’’ “The 
Church and Society,” and “Recreational 
and Social Activities in the Church.” 

Following each morning address, a group 
discussion will take place to consider prac- 
tical applications of the points made in 
that day’s lecture. These conferences will 
be led by Dr. Hugh Wilson, professor of 
philosophy in Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and president of the Round Table 
League Chapter in the Church of the 
Saviour in that city. 


The Program 


The opening address of the conference 
Saturday evening, July 9, will be given by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, with the motion 
pictures of headquarters activities, fol- 
lowed by dancing and the nightly candle- 
light service. 

On Sunday the Institute sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
minister of the Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
church, and in the afternoon a round-table 
discussion of the sermon will take place, 
after the technique of the partnership plan. 
. As a special feature for Sunday evening, 
Professor Frederick C. Packard of Harvard 
University will give an address on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Drama,” which will be followed by 
a demonstration of a religious play pre- 


pared in advance by members of the First 
Parish, Dorchester, under the direction of 
Rev. Robert A. Storer, junior minister of 
that church. 

On Monday Mr. Cole’s daily lectures will 
begin with an introduction to the whole 
subject of “‘Adjusting the Church to Con- 
temporary Life’’ by considering first ‘“The 
Functions of the Church.’”’ Dr. Wilson’s 
round-table discussion of the lecture will 
follow immediately. In the evening there 
will be an address by Dr. Horatio Dresser, 
consultant in psychology at the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Other evening programs include a con- 
cert by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Harrington; 
“A Social Evening in the Church,’ directed 
by Mrs. Leita Harrington of Waltham, 
Mass.; an address, ‘““The Church and the 
Community,” by Rev. Carl A. Seaward, 
minister of Christ Church, Dorchester; 
and the banquet and stunt night Friday 
evening to bring the conference to an en- 
thusiastic and hilarious close. 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, founder and 
leader of the Bronx Free Fellowship, New 
York City, will deliver two afternoon lec- 
tures on the key subject for the week, 
illustrating his points with practical ex- 
amples from his success in applying his 
principles to ‘Adjusting the Church to 
Contemporary Life’ in New York. 

There will be a session of congregational 
singing from the new hymnal, led by Mrs. 
Leita Harrington, and, of course, the 
traditional recreations of the “Shoals’— 
sports, swimming, deep-sea fishing, and 
other. impromptu occupations. In fact 
several afternoons have been left free on 
this year’s program simply for the purpose 
of “unorganized” leisure,—an oft-expressed 
but seldom accomplished desire of a week 
at the Shoals. 

Full details, including the names of one 
or two additional speakers, will be an- 
nounced later when the regular programs 


for the summer conferences are distrib- 
uted. Churches and chapters should plan 
now, however, to send at least one dele- 
gate to the Churchmanship Institute in 
order to reap the full benefit from the 
inspiration and practical suggestions which 
those representatives are sure to bring 
back as to how best to ‘‘adjust the church 
—your church—to contemporary life.’ 

A small fund is available for helping in 
expenses of delegates coming from a dis- 
tance, particularly members of boards of 
trustees and other church officers. Apply 
early before this fund is exhausted. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY—MAY 22 


As previously announced, the annual 
Laymen’s Sunday of the League will be 
observed this year on May 22 instead of 
in November as was the former custom. 
This change was made at the request of 
the Ministerial Union with the definite 
purpose of having laymen throughout the 
country occupy the pulpits in their re- 
spective churches on that Sunday, just 
preceding May meetings, and thereby 
allow their ministers to make an early 
start for the anniversary meetings in 
Boston. 


* 


MEETING AT SENEXET 


The League is contemplating another 
informal week-end meeting at the Uni- 
tarian Retreat House at Senexet Pines, 
near Putnam, Conn., some week-end this 
spring. Laymen who have attended these 
gatherings in the past have testified to the 
immeasurable value they have derived 
from the opportunities thus afforded to 
talk over their personal religious problems 
with fellow laymen and with ministers 
especially qualified. 

League headquarters would like to know 
of laymen who would be interested in at- 
tending such a conference this year. If 
you or any of your friends or fellow chapter 
members would like to be included, kindly 
drop a line to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, 25 Beacon Street, before April 1. 


League Calendar 


Coming Events 


April 10: 


League Anniversary Service, Sunday evening, 8 o’clock, at Ar- 


lington Street Church, Boston. 
A service of consecration in recognition of the nineteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
May 14-15: Mid-Western Convention of the League, Indianapolis, Ind. 


May 22: Laymen’s Sunday. 
May 23: Laymen’s Dinner, Boston, Mass. 

Annual Meeting of Laymen’s League, Boston, Mass. 
July 9-16: 


Third Annual Institute of Churchmanship sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s League, Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Mid-West Convention May 14-15 


To be held this year in Indianapolis, preceding Western Conference 


So successful was last year’s experiment 
of holding the League’s annual Mid- 
Western Convention immediately pre- 
ceding the meetings of the Western Con- 
ference at Chicago, that the committee de- 
cided without hesitation to repeat that 
procedure this spring. Indianapolis, Ind., 
had already invited the Western Confer- 
ence to meet there, and gladly extended 
the hospitality of the city and All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church to the Laymen’s League 
for Saturday and Sunday, May 14-15. 
Many laymen are expected to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of attending 
these League meetings and then repre- 
senting their church the two following 
days when the Western Conference meets. 

The program for the League Convention 
is in the hands of a committee of mid- 
western laymen headed by Oswell G. 
Treadway of Chicago, and consisting of 
William J. Burns of Topeka, Kan., Nor- 
man H. Coulon of Indianapolis, Larry S. 
Davidow of Detroit, Emmett Fayen of 
Cincinnati, Charles H. Luecking of St. 
Louis, and Lon R. Call of Chicago, ex- 
officio as secretary of the Western Con- 
ference. 

The addresses and discussions for the 
two days will be built around the central 
theme, ““The Unitarian Layman,” and at 
the opening session on Saturday morning 
the meeting will be addressed by H. 
Weston Howe, field secretary of the 
League, on “The Unitarian Layman in the 
Church’’; by Rev. John C. Petrie, minister 
of the Memphis Unitarian Church, on 
“The Unitarian Layman and His Personal 


Religion”; and by Larry S. Davidow, 
League Council member and volunteer 
chapter counselor, on “The Unitarian 
Layman and Social Action.” 

Following a luncheon, with speaker to be 
announced later, Everett M. Baker, 
executive vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak at a 
round-table discussion of “‘Unitarian Lay- 
men and Churchmanship”’; and H. Weston 
Howe will confer informally with laymen 
concerning chapter programs and prob- 
lems. 

At the laymen’s dinner that evening, 
President Frank W. Scott of the League 
will preside, and will outline ““Laymen Ob- 
jectives.”’ Final arrangements have not 
yet been completed for another speaker at 
the dinner. A reception and dance in 
charge of the Y. P. R. U. will follow. 

On Sunday Rev. John Malick of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cincinnati wil! 
preach the convention sermon at the 
morning service in All Souls’ Church con- 
ducted by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, who is 
retiring this year as minister of the In- 
dianapolis church. There will be an in- 
formal luncheon at the church, and the 
final session of the convention in the after- 
noon will consist of a project in group 
thinking, demonstrating the technique of 
the partnership: plan, on some theme of 
current interest, the subject and leader to 
be announced. 

Attendance at League conventions is 
not limited to representatives from League 
chapters, nor even to Unitarian laymen, 
and laymen from any liberal church are 


“The Only Nation-Wide Organization of Liberal 
Laymen in the Country ” 


Membership Dues $1.00 a Year 


The Needs 


Institute of Churchmanship 


Missions and Institutes of Liberal Religion 


League Publications 
Minister-Laymen Partnership Plan 


$800 a year 

$2,000 to $5,000 a year 
$1,000 a year 

$500 a year 


Field Work (including salary and travel expenses for field secretary © 


and travel expenses for volunteer chapter counselors) 
League Conventions ................ 


$5,000 a year 


cag a coe a eee $1,000 a year 


Administrative Expense (salaries, postage, supplies, stationery, 


Printing, CcG;) = a ack, Cee ee 


si piSisalbo ceisler oe $5,000 a year 


Without resort to high-pressure “‘drives,”’ the League respectfully asks 
that its services be supported in proportion as they are used. With the ex- 
ception of a very small endowment and low nominal membership dues, the 
League has no other means of support aside from YOUR gifts. 


Accept your share of responsibility for meeting the above needs, either 
through designated or undesignated gifts. Your pledge does not obligate you 


beyond one year, unless you so indicate. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


cordially encouraged to take part in the 


~ deliberations. The central aims of these 


conventions is to provide inspiration, 
vision, perspective and practical aid to 
liberal laymen and ministers anywhere. 
Although a small part of the business and 
discussion is concerned with the League 
itself and the local chapters, the greater 
part of the program is of value’to men’s 
groups generally; and even the discus- 
sions of League chapter affairs contain 
suggestions of interest to any men’s 
church groups. i 

Announcement of further details of the 
convention will be sent to every League 
member in the Middle West, and to any 
other laymen or ministers who may be in- 
terested and who apply to League head- 
quarters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, for 
such information. 

See that your chapter takes action in 
March or April with regard to being rep- 
resented at Indianapolis. 

= * 


NEW CHAPTER COUNSELORS 


Carl B. Wetherell, director of volunteer 
chapter counselors, announces the appoint- 
ment of five new chapter counselors since 
the publishing of this year’s list in the 
League’s Fall Bulletin: 

Professor Ralph M. Holmes, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., a League vice president, 
will serve the churches and chapters in 
the Northern Unitarian Conference,— 
Burlington and Montpelier, Vt., Montreal 
and Ottawa, Canada. 


George A. Robinson, of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., has accepted responsibility 
for the chapters and churches in the Con- 
necticut Valley—Ambherst, Bernardston, 
Chicopee, Deerfield, Florence, Greenfield, 
Holyoke, Northampton, Northfield, Pitts- 
field, Springfield, and Warwick, Mass.; 
Brattleboro, Vt., and Hartford, Conn. 


Henry H. Morse, of Gardner, Mass., 
has agreed provisionally to act as counselor 
for the following churches in the Worcester 
Conference in place of J. Ward Healey, 
who has resigned: Athol, Barre, Berlin, 
Bolton, Fitchburg, Gardner, Harvard, 
Hubbardston, Hudson, Lancaster, Leomin- 
ster, Petersham, Templeton, and Win- 
chendon, Mass. 


Clifford F. Green, of Worcester, 
Mass., is now chapter counselor for the 
following churches and chapters in his 
vicinity: Brookfield, Clinton, Grafton, 
Hopedale, Leicester, Marlboro, Mendon, 
Northboro, Sterling, Sturbridge, Uxbridge, 
Ware, Westboro, West Upton, and Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Dr. Charles T. Howard, of Hingham, 
Mass., League Council member and presi- 
dent of the Plymouth and Bay Conference, 
will serve as volunteer chapter counselor 
to the following churches in that confer- 
ence: Cohasset, Duxbury, Hingham First, 
Hingham Second, Kingston, Marshfield 
Hills, Norwell, Pembroke, Plymouth and 
Scituate, Mass. 
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1938 Minister-Laymen Partnership 


Ministers “Tt was grand fun. The congregation was far above average.” A New England minister 


and laymen “Tt had not been sufficiently announced, but there was more than an average congre- 
have fun gation. One-half remained for the discussion and asked me to do it again. I think we have 


accomplished something.”’ Deep South. 


(The League has correspondence from this minister—in a difficult Bible-belt community—on all three 
annual Partnership projects. His courage, skill and persistence and gradual accomplishment warm the heart. ) 


“I enjoyed the process of preparing a sermon in this way better than I have ever enjoyed the traditional 
method. Naturally it takes too much time to do it regularly. We had three group meetings and the men were 
so interested they never were ready to stop; in addition I had numerous private consultations with a number of 
the men most interested.”” Middle West. 


The above is proof that ministers and laymen will enjoy working together on social problems, 
once they learn how. (A basic Partnership theory.) 


Good 19386 125 churches, practically all Unitarian. 
growth 1937 200 _ 75 percent Unitarian, 15 percent Universalist, 10 percent others 
1938 400* - 55 percent i 40 percent i 5 percent others 


25 states and 4 Canadian provinces in 1938 


*Based on preliminary returns 


Inter- Negotiations during 1937 resulted in multiplying by 5 the 1937 Universalist partici- 
denominational pation in the 1988 project. For all three years scattering support has come from Congre- 
growth gational, Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian (and probably other) denominations. 


Formal negotiations are now starting with the Congregationalists (6,000 churches) and 
will then start with the Methodists (25,000 churches). 


‘‘Interdenominational independence and co-operation are compatible on the principle that in- 
dividuals must gain their spiritual strength, like their physical and mental strength, in individual 
ways, but must learn co-operative use of spiritual strength just as they have already learned co-oper- 
ative use of physical and mental strength.’’ (Basic Partnership theory.) 


Results: “There were several members of the editorial staff of the newspaper in the congregation 
1. Newspaper’ when I gave the results of our co-operative thinking, and one of them wrote the report (a 
Project column story and a column editorial). There was a general feeling among our men that 


they had arrived at a better understanding of the functions that the newspaper and radio 
_ should perform and of the difficulties that beset them in carrying out those functions in the light of the ideals 
that should govern them.”” Middle West. 


All over the country newspaper editors attended sermons and discussions. Many columns of 
sermons and news stories were printed; there was considerable editorial comment. 


2. Capital- The Capital-Labor ballot consisted of 10 statements of spiritual principles from sermons, 
Labor and 6 statements of labor functions drawn by experienced laymen and intended to reconcile 
Highlight the spiritual principles enunciated by the ministers with practical industrial conditions. The 

ballot was submitted to Unitarian and Universalist ministers, League members, nonmember 
business leaders, economists, sociologists and labor-union leaders. — 

Some business leaders (and League members) criticized severely the “‘pro-labor tone’’ of the ballot, and 
approved vigorously the “labor functions” drawn by the four laymen which latter they said would be of no in- 
terest whatever to labor-union leaders. But labor union leaders (second only to Green and Lewis) not only voted 
yes on the labor functions, but wrote letters to explain their appreciation and agreement. 

Ministers approved the entire ballot almost unanimously; other groups objected somewhat to some of the 
spiritual principles but approval was quite general. A detailed report will be made later. 


This experience confirms the Partnership idea that, by starting with spiritual principles, laymen 
experienced in their field can draw up practical applications acceptable to points of view as antagonis- 
tic as those held by business, labor, economists, philosophers and ministers. This ability ought 
to mean something once we get some of the larger denominations interested. 


3. A measure of The Partnership ballot is not an attempt to “line up”’ the denomination on any issue. 
enlightened The point is to get (1) spiritual principles from ministers (expert in that field); (2) 
good will practical applications from lay experts, and (3) an expression of comparatively enlightened 


public opinion (by ballot) on whether or not it thinks the sum total of spiritual principles 
and practical applications sufficiently reasonable to be worth trying out. The ballot merely measures the good 
will of an enlightened public opinion toward the efforts of men selected for competency in the problem involved. 
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The Field Secretary Reports Progress 


H. Weston Howe, in visits to ten States and Canada, 
observes renewed enthusiasm and growth 


Figures and statistics are invariably 
dull, so merely to indicate to those chap- 
ters which I have not yet been able to visit 
that my time has not been spent wholly 
within the sacred confines of League head- 
quarters, the following may be of some 
slight interest: 


Chapters and Men’s Clubs visited since 
fall—36. 

Other meetings attended representing 
the League—33. 


These figures include visits to chapters 
and churches in the following states: 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia, and Canada. 

Better than a numerical count, however, 
is the very definite evidence I encoun- 
tered of a renewed interest in League and 
chapter activities. The Partnership Plan 
was the principal source of questioning and 
discussion, and the North Easton, Mass., 
chapter, for instance, at a reorganization 
meeting, voted to co-operate with their 
minister in observance of this year’s 
partnership project for the first time. 

The most pretentious partnership dis- 
cussion I attended was at Wellesley Hills, 
where the League chapter combined forces 
with the Men’s Club of the Congregational 
church in a ladies’ night and discussion of 
the newspaper project. The ministers of 
the two churches briefly reviewed their 
respective sermons of the preceding Sun- 
day, and four newspaper editors then took 
up the practical side of the argument, al- 
though, as in many other cases which 
have come to our attention, there was a 
fairly general agreement as to the under- 
lying principles. 


Chapters Show Action 


The Burlington, Vt., chapter had been 
holding monthly meetings regularly, and 
had expressed the need for some specific 
projects which they could translate into 
terms of action in behalf of the church. 
They eagerly adopted several suggestions 
which had been tried in other chapters, 
and among other accomplishments they 
report the purchase of a mimeograph 
machine for the church, which has been 
used extensively for preparing church 
calendars and other notices. This chapter, 
along with those in Germantown, Pa., 
Cambridge, Mass., First Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., and others, sponsors and 
actively participates in the work of a boy 
scout troop. 

The Germantown chapter enjoys a good 
“song-fest” before each meeting, as do 
Lawrence, Mass., Rochester, N. Y., and 
the Second Church, Boston. 

The December meeting of the Worcester 
chapter, which still retains top place in 


membership, was quite impressive, with 
about 130 men sitting down to the monthly 
dinner and enjoying a stimulating speaker 
afterward. Of special note at this meeting 
was the presence of twenty or thirty boys 
from Worcester Academy who were the 
guests of the chapter. 

Marblehead, Mass., puts on strictly 
“stag’”’ affairs, with a different committee 
each month to purchase, prepare, and 
serve a truly sumptuous repast. Speakers 
and committees for the year are selected 
in the fall and an attractive program in 
blue-print form is distributed in advance. 
This chapter also finds it expedient to 
collect membership dues at the beginning 
of the year, covering all the dinners, other 
local expenses, and national affiliation dues. 


Answers to League Appeals 
All Souls’ of New York City; West 


Roxbury, Carlisle, Ware, Framingham, 
Peabody, and Salem (First Church), 
Mass.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Davenport, 


Iowa; and Berkeley and San Jose, Calif., 
have so far contributed generously from 
their chapter treasuries toward the work 
of the national organization. Some of 
these have also donated toward the needs 
of their local churches, and All] Souls’ 
Chapter in particular writes that they are 
setting aside expenses for a delegate to the 
League’s Churchmanship Institute at the 
Isles of Shoals:this summer. 

The Lexington chapter is carrying out 
its interesting program of education in 
various projects of its community, and 
also appointed a visiting committee of 
laymen to assist the minister in wel- 
coming newcomers in the parish. 

Word comes from the Frank S. C. Wicks 
Chapter in Indianapolis that the men of 
that chapter have six definite projects 
which they are carrying out this year: 
publishing a church year book, redecorat- 
ing mén’s rooms in parish house, ushering 
regularly at Sunday morning services, 
carrying on their missionary project in the 
Oaklandon Universalist church by fur- 
nishing one lay preacher each month, 
sponsoring the annual birthday party for 
their minister at which they presented him 
with an electric clock, and finally acting 
as host for the League’s Mid-Western 
Convention and the Western Conference. 
We are looking forward to seeing the mem- 
bers of this live chapter in action this 
coming May 14-15 at the convention. — 


Laymen in the Pulpit 
Nashua, N. H., Newton Centre, Mass., 
and Sanford, Maine, are among the chap- 
ters whose members have occupied the 
pulpit on more than one occasion this 
year, even though Laymen’s Sunday 
nationally isn’t until May 22. The Nashua 


men took turns substituting for their min- 
ister during his recent illness, and the New- 
ton Centre laymen participated in» a 
special Lincoln’s Birthday service when 
four of them (including President Scott of 
the League) delivered brief addresses on 
Lincoln. The Sanford men had already 
made plans to observe Laymen’s Sunday 
in November as formerly, so they occupied 
the pulpit at that time. This chapter is 


-one of several which has purchased the 


new hymn books for the church, and it 
sponsors a men’s choir which does yeoman 
service for the church each Sunday. 

Washington, D. C., has semiweekly 
volley-ball sessions, in addition to well- 
attended monthly meetings. Erie, Pa., 
members get together each week for 
bowling, as do laymen in Wollaston and 
Beverly, Mass. 

New Orleans, La., has taken a new 
lease of life, and has recently regained 
“good standing’ in the national or- 
ganization through payment of its mem- 
bership dues after a lapse of several 
years. 

In fact there is an encouraging sign of 
new life in many chapters and several 
men’s clubs have shown very definite evi- 
dence of a desire to reaffiliate and renew 
participation in League and denomina- 
tional affairs. The following groups are 
only a few which have taken steps to re- 
organize as active chapters of the League: 
Yonkers, N. Y.;. Manchester, N. H.; 
Augusta and Ellsworth, Maine; Alton, 
Ill.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Flint, Mich.; 
Chicago, Ill., Third Church; North Easton, 
Eastondale, Hudson, Dighton, West New- 


- ton, Marlboro, Athol, Boston (Arlington 


Street), and Lawrence, Mass. 

The foregoing notes of chapter accom- 
plishments are not by any means complete 
or all-inclusive. If your chapter has done 
something worthy of mention don’t be 
bashful in telling us about it here at 
League headquarters. Check up on your 
chapter secretary to make sure he sends 
in a report of your year’s activities im- 
mediately after your annual meeting. 
We particularly want a record of the 
names and addresses of your new chapter 
officers (if any) as soon as they are elected. 


H. Weston Howe. 


* * 


THREE NEW CHAPTERS 


Since the first of January this year three 
newly-affiliated League chapters have 
come back .into the fold,—Medford, 
and Watertown, Mass., and Albany, N. Y. 
These churches had League chapters when 
the League was originally founded, but had 
suspended activities during recent years. 
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The Christian Register 


A Unitarian Journal of Religion 


3200 NEW SUBSCRIBERS WANTED BEFORE MAY 26, 1938 


date of the annual meeting of the A. U. A. 


If your church: 
had a constituency of 400 families 
and your church notices went to only ten families 
what would you expect ? 


There are about 100,000 Unitarians in America 
3,400 of these receive the Register ! 


How can we plan and work and worship together unless 
we have a publication through which we share 
our plans, our accomplishments, our ideals? 


If every church will send in only one 
new subscription per week until May 26 
we will achieve our goal ! 


Cardinal Hayes has said: “I will make any sacrifice, 
even to pawning my pectoral, ring and cassock, 
to support a Catholic newspaper.” 


With equal ardor we must maintain 
cA Unitarian Journal 


Send your subscription ! Ask others to subscribe ! 
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Annual Meeting of the A. U. A. May 26, 1938 


Important Changes 


Anniversary Week this year will be notable for the inaugura- 
tion of important changes concerning the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association and the procedure for handling 
the business of that meeting. In the first place, the Association’s 
board of directors has voted, upon the recommendation of the 
program committee, to change the day of the annual meeting 
from the customary Tuesday to Thursday, May 26, 1938. Under 
the rearranged program the many events of Anniversary Week 
from Sunday through Wednesday will lead up to Thursday as 
the all-important day, culminating Thursday evening in the Uni- 
tarian festival, which this year will be a fellowship dinner, informal 
and moderately priced, a forward-looking and inspiring event 
such as was held last October at the General Conference at Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. At this dinner the new moderator, who will have 
been elected that day, will be the principal speaker, and will give 
his inaugural address. 

With the festival and the annual meeting coming on the same 
day it is hoped that delegates from a distance will plan to remain 
for the festival, in order that this important dinner may be 
broadly representative of the denomination. 


Handling of Resolutions 


Another reason for changing the day of the Association’s 
annual meeting to Thursday is to enable the delegates to give, 
in advance, more thorough consideration to resolutions which 
will be brought before that meeting than has been possible here- 
tofore. The new by-laws of the Association adopted May 25, 1937, 
prescribe important changes in the Association’s business pro- 
cedure, changes which it is hoped will facilitate and lead to 
thoroughly-considered action on matters brought before the 
annual meeting. These by-laws set up a business committee 
which was elected at the General Conference last October. 
Article VII, Section 6, prescribes the business procedure as 
follows: 


It shall be the duty of the business committee to 
receive and report upon all resolutions or other matters 
to be presented for action at any annual, biennial, or 
special meeting of the Association (except such matters 
as are provided for in these by-laws) and, except by 
consent of a three-quarters vote of those present and 
voting at the meeting, only such matters as have been 
presented to the business committee at least fourteen 
days prior to the meeting shall be considered. 


Ministers, voting life members, and lay delegates to the Annual 
Meeting next May should note particularly the requirement that all 
resolutions and other matters, such as proposed amendments to the 
by-laws, must be in the hands of the business committee “not later 
than Thursday, May 12, 1988. These should be addressed to the 
“Chairman of the Business Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.** The name and address of the delegate 
or organization sponsoring the resolution or other business matter 
should be given in each case. The business committee hopes 
that all such matters will be submitted well in advance of May 
12, preferably by April 26, in order that each matter may be 
considered and reported upon by the appropriate department 
of the A. U. A. before action is taken thereon by the committee. 


Panel Discussions 


In its explanation of the proposed new by-laws issued by 
the Interim Commission on Planning and Review in March, 
1937, this statement regarding the business committee was made: 
“The definition of duties of the business committee is intended 
to make possible the careful preparation in advance of matters 
to be brought before meetings of the Association for action, with- 
out precluding the chance to introduce matters of an emergency 
nature if the Association itself deems them of sufficient importance. 


The effect of this provision should be to enhance the significance 
of debate and of action at Association meetings.” Apparently 
it was the intent of those framing these by-laws that the business 
committee itself should predigest proposed matters of business 
and report its findings and its recommendations, if any, to the 
meetings of the Association. This would mean preliminary con- 
sideration by a small group, seven in number, aided by the 
technical advice of the Association’s specialized departments. 
The committee, however, after careful deliberation, has decided 
to follow a broader procedure; that is, to acquaint delegates, in 
advance of the next annual meeting, of matters, particularly 
resolutions, to be presented for action at the meeting and to af- 
ford the delegates themselves opportunity to participate in their 
consideration at group meetings held prior to the official meet- 
ing of the Association. These group meetings will be in the form 
of panel discussions led. by selected speakers who have prepared 
themselves in advance. These meetings, like those held in 1936 
to consider the report of the Commission of Appraisal, are part 
of the official program of Anniversary Week. A large attendance 
is urged in order that the annual meeting on Thursday may be 
truly successful. This procedure in no way restricts debate at 
the annual meeting. It affords opportunity for far greater ex- 
pression of opinion and more mature deliberation than has been 
possible heretofore. The findings of each panel group will be 
reported to the annual meeting for official consideration by the 
Association. By such preliminary consideration, open to all 
delegates, the committee feels that the intent of the new by-law 
“‘to enhance the significance of debate and of action at Associa- 
tion meetings” will be met most effectually. 


Program of Preparation 


Accordingly, the following program will be adhered to in 
preparation for the annual meeting of the Association on May 
26, 1938: 

1. Resolutions and other matters of business, such as by- 
law amendments, to be acted upon at the annual meeting must 
be filed with the chairman of the business committee at head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, not later than May 12, 
1938. Under the by-laws, matters presented after that date 
cannot be considered by the business committee nor can they be 
brought before the annual meeting except by the consent of a 
three-quarters vote of those present and voting at the meeting. 
The committee urges that, so far as possible, these matters 
be presented to the chairman well before May 12 in order that 
there may be ample time for their thorough consideration. 

2. Matters which fall within the scope of any of the depart- 
ments of the Association will, in each case, be referred to the 
appropriate department for investigation and report to the busi- 
ness committee. 

3. Action by the business committee on resolutions and 
other matters of business properly before it will be taken at its 
meeting on May 16, 1938. 

4. As soon as possible after May 16, the committee will 
mail to the churches of the denomination for the information of 
ministers, voting life members, and lay delegates, copies of reso- 
lutions and other business matters, together with information 
concerning the preliminary group meetings at which resolutions 
are to be discussed. : 

5. On Wednesday, May 26, 1938, at 3.30 p. m., three simul- 
taneous group meetings, consisting of panel discussions followed 
by discussion by delegates from the floor, will-be held for pre- 
liminary consideration of resolutions. These panel discussions 
will be on the following general topics: 


(a) International Relations. 
(b) Problems in Democracy. 
(c) Unitarian Program of Advance for 1938-1939. 
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It is expected that most, if not all, of the resolutions pre- 
sented will fall under one or another of these headings. After 
the close of the discussions each panel leader will summarize the 
findings of the panel for presentation the next day to the annual 
meeting of the Association. 


6. At the annual meeting on Thursday, May 26, 1938, the 
business committee, as required by the by-laws, will report upon 
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all resolutions and other business matters properly before it. 
The committee, however, will not present motions regarding 
them, believing that such action as may be taken by the meeting 
should be upon motions made from the floor. 
The Business Committee, 
Frederic H. Fay, Chairman. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Secretary. 


Anniversary Week Program, 1938 


The following is a schedule of the most important meetings 
during Anniversary Week this May. The complete program 
will be published as usual well in advance of the May meetings. 
_ It is hoped that all church delegates will note carefully the 
important changes, the principal of which is the change of the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association from 
Tuesday to Thursday and the addition of the panel discussions 
on Wednesday afternoon. 


PROGRAM 
Sunday, May 22 


4.30 p.m. Seventh Annual Junior Choir Festival of Unitarian 
Church Schools. 


7.45 p.m. The Anniversary Sermon in Arlington Street Church. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. David Rhys 
Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


Monday, May 23 

10.00 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 

at Bulfinch Place Chapel. 
m. Ministers’ Wives Association meeting. 
m. General Alliance Presidents’ Conference. 
4.00 p.m. Commemorative Service in King’s Chapel. 
m. Laymen’s League Dinner. 

m 


. Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. 


Tuesday, May 24 
9.30 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society in co-operation with the Department of 
Religious Education in the Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel of the First Church in Boston. 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society in King’s Chapel. 
3.00 p.m. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety. 
5.00 p.m. Meeting of the Guild of Parish Workers, Arlington 
Street Church. (Speaker, Rev. Vilma Szantho.) 
5.15 p.m. Vesper Service at Arlington Street Church under 
auspices of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
5.45 p.m. Conference on Student Work, Parish Hall, Arling- 
ton Street Church, under auspices of the Unitarian 


10.00 a. m. 


Student Commission, the College Centers Committee - 


of the General Alliance and the Boston Student 
Commission. 
8.00 p. m. Public Meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 
8.00 p.m. Religious Arts Guild Annual Meeting in the Edward 
~ Everett Hale Chapel, First Church in Boston. 


Wednesday, May 25 
10.00 a.m. Meeting of the Berry Street Conference in the Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston. 
10.00 a.m. Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the General Al- 
liante in Tremont Temple. 


a 


12.30 p.m. Luncheon and Annual Meeting of the Meadville 
Alumni Association, Colonial Kitchen, 43 Charles 
Street. 
2.15 p.m. Public Meeting of the General Alliance in Tremont 
Temple. Address by Rev. Walton E. Cole, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
3.30 p.m. Panel Discussions: 
a. International Relations 
Leader, Elizabeth A. Dexter, Ph. D. 
Place, Converse Hall, Tremont Temple. 


b. Problems in Democracy 
Leader, Rev. Walton E. Cole. 
Place, Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. 


ce. Unitarian Program of Advance for 1938-1939. 
Leader, Frederic G. Melcher. 
Place, Gilbert Hall, Tremont Temple. 
5.30-7.30 Evening Alliance. Annual Dinner Conference. 
p.m. Speaker, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
6.15 p.m. Annual Business Meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice at Bulfinch Place Chapel. 
8.00 p. m. The Ware Lecture will be given in the First Church 
in Boston by Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 


Thursday, May 26 
9.30 a.m. One-hundred-and-thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. 
6.30 p.m. Unitarian Festival Fellowship Dinner. 


Friday, May 27 

9.30 a.m. Meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

5.30 p.m. Forty-second Annual Meeting of the Young People’s. 
Religious Union at First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester. 

The Program Committee, 
Robert Day, Chairman. 
Charles S. Bolster, Secretary. 


* x * 


SAN FRANCISCO 1939? 

All readers of The Register will remember the invitation pre- 
sented by Dr. C. S. S. Dutton of San Francisco for the General 
Conference of 1939. There have been many questions recently 
as to whether or not this invitation will be accepted. 

If the General Conference is to be held in San Francisco, 
there must be much advance planning. The movement of 
Unitarians from the East to the Pacific Coast should be definitely 
organized so as to demonstrate to people all over the country 
the importance of our liberal religion. 

It must be remembered that the expense of a conference on 
the Pacific Coast to most delegates and to the Association would 
be greater than if held at some more central point. 

The program committee is anxious to have as wide an ex- 
pression of opinion as possible as to the advisability of holding 
the next General Conference in San Francisco. It is hoped that 
all readers of The Register will send their ideas to Charles 8S. 
Bolster, Esq., secretary of the program committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SHALL WE BOYCOTT JAPAN? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In much of the talk heard these days 
about proposals to boycott Japan or to 
take other measures to restrain her ag- 
gression in China, one is reminded of the 
people whom H. G. Wells calls the ‘‘God- 
sakers,”’ those who run around the country 
crying, “For God’s sake, let’s do some- 
thing!’’ In the face of an apparently com- 
plicated problem, in which they are unable 
to see clearly what ought to be done, 
many seem to be taking the course of 
flight from problem-solving into action, 
however impotent and unconsidered that 
action may be. 

There are two diametrically opposed 
approaches to this problem, and if they 
are kept clearly in mind, we have a chance 
of solving the problem, but the danger 
today is in confusing the two. The first 
is the practical, utilitarian, frankly ma- 
terialistic position. On these grounds the 
sole reason for our opposing Japan in 
China, or any other aggressor anywhere 
else, is in the effects upon our own na- 
tional economy. The economists and the 
utilitarians are still arguing the practical 
value of a boycott against Japan, and this 
writer, for one, is content to let them keep 
on arguing. So long as they are arguing, 
they will not take any action that will 
lead the country into war. The danger is 
that they will agree upon a course of ac- 
tion. 

The other position which we may take 
is that of an ethic based upon a spiritual 
viewpoint toward the universe. And from 
the viewpoint of Unitarian liberalism, 
such an approach connotes the worth and 
dignity of every individual, which is a quite 
different matter from the utilitarian prin- 
ciple of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Therefore, when we consider 
the question of boycotting Japan, we must 
ever keep in mind, not merely the effect 
of such a boycott upon individual Japan- 
ese, but also the nature of our own indi- 
vidual responsibility in the matter. 

The first question which occurs to us 
when we ask what is our responsibility is 
“Are our own hands clean?” And the 
answer is that Japan, in her aggression 
against China, is but doing what she has 
learned by imitation of the Western na- 
tions. Remember that it was the guns of 
an American fleet which opened up the 
ports of Japan to American trade and 
Western ideas. If we answer that the 
democracies of the West have since at- 
tained a higher standard of national 
ethics, let us not forget that we have not 
given up the fruits of past aggression. It 
is an axiom of religion that there can be 
no true repentance without restitution. 
Until the Western democracies have for- 


sworn all advantages which have accrued 
to them as the result of earlier aggressions, 
no individual citizen, who enjoys the fruits 
of these aggressions in any way, has the 
right to call for condemnation of Japan. 
“Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.”’ 

Moreover, it is a commonplace in 
theory, though unfortunately not in prac- 
tice, that you can not indict a whole na- 
tion. The results of such an attempt may 
be seen, in very recent history, in the way 
that the treaty of Versailles has spawned 
the National Socialist régime in Germany. 

Nor can we be certain that a boycott, 
even if it is carried on entirely by individ- 
uals, will not lead to war. We have 
already seen the evidences that totalitarian 
governments can not understand the demo- 
cratic guarantees of free speech and a free 
press, but must protest again and again 
the unfriendly public utterances of private 
individuals. Can we then expect that 
they will fail to regard unfriendly actions 
on the part of our nationals as purely 
private and individual actions, and not 
the occasion for war? 

And if those of us who claim to be Chris- 
tian pacifists, or merely religious liberals, 
by our actions bring war nearer, have we 
not thereby directly played into the hands 
of the fascist, totalitarian governments? 
They are constantly proclaiming the 
spiritual superiority of dictatorships to 
democracy. And the most cursory read- 
ing of American history must serve to 
convince us that the day we declare war 
against any nation, we proclaim some 
form of fascism in our own country, for 
fascism is but the organization of a nation 
for war, or at least along militaristic lines. 
In attempting to restrain the fascist coun- 
tries by force we would, in practice, admit 
the superiority of fascist methods. 

I have been told, by individuals to whom 
I have made this statement, that such a 
state of affairs would not be fascism or, 
at least, our own brand is preferable to 
imported forms. But is it? A military 
dictatorship was imposed upon the con- 
quered provinces of the South after the 
Civil War, and was only thrown off 
through the use of drastic measures by 
the aroused Southerners. Not the least 
of its lasting effects has been the methods 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and the persistence 
of virtual peonage among the share- 
croppers. 

The fact is, that a boycott of Japanese 
products is much too easy and superficial 
a solution of the world’s ills at present. 
Even though the motive, that of restrain- 
ing aggression, is good, the method is sus- 
piciously Jesuitical, in that it would appear 
that the end is supposed to justify the 
means. It will work hardship upon the 


- Kaiser. 


- having taken by force in the past. 
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class of Japanese who are least responsible 
for the acts of their army and navy of- 
ficials. If it is objected that this is the 
price they have to pay for not over- 
throwing the militaristic régime, the 
question is, How are they to overthrow 
that régime,—by military force? We 
used the same argument in 1917 and 1918, 
when we declared that we were not fighting 
the German people, but the German 
But, when the German people 
set up a republic, did the democratic na- 
tions of the world help that republic to 
put its own house in order, or did we wait 
until the rise of Hitler to give Germany 
those “concessions” (patronizing word!) 
which, if given in time, would have fore- 
stalled such men as Hitler? 

The answer to the problem of inter- 
national unrest is suggested by a story 
told recently in The New York Times 
Magazine by Anne O’Hare McCormick: 

“ ‘Pacts! Pacts!’ muttered a Roman 
shoemaker, stroking his cat as he eyed a 
group of Nazis swinging up the steps of 
the Capitol. ‘They mean no good. You 
can’t eat pacts. When my cat is hungry 
she prowls and fights. But when I feed 
her well she purrs in the sun. It is some- 
thing to remember for rich countries that 
like peace, Signora Inglese,’ he said.” 

But the answer is not even so simple as 
that. Part of the answer lies in the efforts 
of Secretary Hull to stimulate interna- 
tional trade through his reciprocal tariff 
treaties. Part of it lies in a genuine “‘Good 
Neighbor” policy. But more of it lies in 
sincere conversion and repentance on the 
part of nations that have what they need, 
And 
if national repentance is impossible, then 
let us base our national policy squarely 
upon the realistic, materialistic argument 
of ‘Let him take who will and keep who 
can.” We can not use fascist methods to 
obtain democratic goals, and we can not 
use the ways of Mammon to serve the 
God of righteousness and love. 

John Addison Leininger. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


* * 


AN ERROR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

On page 106 of The Christian Register 
for February 17, 1938, under the heading 
“Causes of War,” you state: “This tele- 
gram was made public for the first time 
by the Nye Committee.” 

This is in error. The document in ques- 
tion is a cable and is given on pages 269, 
270 and 271 of Volume 2 of the “‘Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page.” 

Samuel S. Wyer. 

Columbus, Ohio. . 


The stage coach days are things of the 
past. 

Yes, one was willing to wait a day for a 
coach. Now we swear if we miss a section 
of a revolving door. 
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A Report on Pensions 
Louis C. Cornish 


I have known the great need of retired 
ministers through twenty-three years of 
administrative work. Last May, at the 
end of my term as president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, I offered my 
services to the Pension Society, and they 
were accepted. I am a volunteer, receiving 
no compensation. 

Please consider these facts. The Ser- 
vice Pension in 1933 for retired ministers, 
65 years of age or over, was $725. It is 
now $450, a drop of 28 percent in 4 years. 
It will go lower unless we get support. 

What are our sources of income? In 
1937, 47 ministers out of 443 contributed. 
87 churches out of 406 contributed. 175 
Alliances out of 389 contributed. Out of a 
Unitarian constituency of between 65,000 
and 100,000 persons, according as you 
reckon it, 21 laymen contributed. On 
these foundations rest the provision for 
our ministers in their retirement. True, 
we have an income from endowment, in 
1937, amounting to about $28,000. But 
endowment can only help. Our main sup- 
port must always be the living interest of 
the fellowship. 

What is our fellowship? Are we a wide 
seattering of unmindful individualists, 
or are we a body of religious people mind- 
ful of our collective responsibilities? 
The answer is that we are somewhat mind- 
ful but not mindful enough. However 
good our record, we do not meet the need 
of our retired ministers, some of whom 
have little, if anything, beyond their ser- 
vice pension, and all of whom need it. 
It is also plain that if we will get together 


and push the pensions, we can go much 
farther in the reasonable maintenance of 
our older men than we have gone. 

In 1937 the gifts of the ministers ranged 
upward from $1 through $5, $10, $15 and 
$25 apiece, to one contribution of $464. 
Let every minister give from $1 upward. 
If the gifts averaged $5 apiece, and all 
contributed, we should receive a sub- 
stantial increase. Won’t every minister 
give something now? 

Is your church one of the 87 which gave 
in 1937? Won’t every church give some- 
thing? Now? The church gifts range 
from $5 to $450. If our 406 churches 
could average $20 each, $8,120 would be 
added annually to the income for pensions. 

The Alliance branches have given 
generously. We are profoundly grateful. 
Since 1933, 319 branches have given in- 
termittently. In view of the past gen- 
erosity and of the great present need, 
could not all the Alliances give every year? 

The generosity of the Alliance prompts 
the question—Will not all the other na- 
tional organizations also make contribu- 
tions? 

Last year 21 generous lay people con- 
tributed. Are there not people in every 
church who could become contributors of 
perhaps $25 a year or upward? 

Would the ministers be willing to send 
me the names of any persons who might 
be interested, and to whom I could send a 
full explanation of the need? My purpose 
has the approval of the Pension Society, 
but this statement is my own. I write 
you as a servant of the churches. 


Among the Churches 


First Congregational Society of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. An International 
Relief Offering was taken at the morning 
service, Sunday, March 6. This offering is 
to be divided among the American Friends’ 
Service Committee for the feeding of 
Spanish children, the American Committee 
for Christian German Refugees, and the 
American Red Cross fund for relief in 
China. 

First Unitarian Society, Manchester, 
N. H. Renée Nizan, noted French or- 
ganist, gave a recital, February 25, in 
Grace Episcopal Church of Manchester 
for the benefit of the organ fund of the 
Society. 

Church of Our Father (Unitarian), 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. The minister, 
Rey. Norman S. Dowd, read a memoran- 
dum to the Federal Government on Jan- 
uary 20, in behalf of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labor. A large delegation of 
national and chartered unions, including 
the executive board of the Congress, ac- 
companied him to the government offices. 
The memorandum dealt with problems of 


poverty, unemployment insurance, unem- 
ployment relief, discrimination against 
Canadian unions, and regulation of trans- 
port. 
Pedo-BaptistCongregationalChurch, 
Dighton, Mass. Mrs. Walter Cabot 
Baylies of Dighton, Taunton and Boston 
has deeded to the church, to be used as a 
parsonage, the Baylies Homestead, which 
was at one time an inn conducted by Hodi- 
jah Baylies, an aide-de-camp to George 
Washington. It is an eight-room building, 
the old tap room with its seven-foot fire- 
place constituting the natural living room. 


First Unitarian Church, San Diego, 
Calif. On January 1, 1938, Dr. Howard 
B. Bard completed twenty-five years as 
minister of the church. The board of 
trustees decided that such an event should 
not go unnoticed. A celebration was 
planned. Dr. Frederick May Eliot was 
invited to preach the anniversary sermon. 
However, Dr. Eliot could not come to San 
Diego until the first Sunday in February. 
New plans, therefore, had to be made. 
Thus came about an anniversary month— 
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dedicated to an emphasis of the faith of 
Unitarianism and its mission in the chang- 
ing world of today. Outstanding liberal 
ministers and laymen of the Pacific coast 
occupied the pulpit on four successive 
Sundays. 

The month long anniversary attracted 
considerable attention in San Diego. 
Large congregations greeted the speakers 
each Sunday. Press notices were liberal 
and plentiful. Many former members 
were attracted and many new friends 
were made. 

On the Monday evening following Dr. 
Eliot’s sermon an anniversary dinner was 
held in the U. S. Grant Hotel, at which 
Dr. Eliot made the principal address. 
Other speakers were Dr. Ernest Caldecott, 
Lewis Browne, Dr. Robert Cummins— 
general superintendent-elect of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and Rev. 
Fred Carrier of Santa Ana, Calif., boyhood 
chum of, and fellow divinity student with, 
Dr. Bard. Other guests were Rev. and 
Mrs. Theodore C. Abell, Hollywood, Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake and Mr. J. G. Blake, 
Santa Barbara, Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
Shepard, Los Angeles, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Hahn, Santa Monica, Rev. 
Cora V. V. Lambert, and Miss Mary Law- 
rance, Long Beach, Rey. Julia N. Budlong 
and Mr. Paul Vealy, Santa Ana, Rev. and 
Mrs. Oliver J. Fairfield, San Pedro. 

As the dinner ended Dr. and Mrs. Bard 
were presented by the congregation with 
a painting of ‘‘Poplars at Cuyamaca Lake’ 
by Alfred Mitchell, member of the church, 
a scene of which Dr. and Mrs. Bard are 
very fond. Attendance at the dinner ex- 
ceeded three hundred, the largest dinner 
held in the church for many years. 


Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian), Eugene, Ore. A committee of 
some members of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., wishing to “‘be identified with the 
progress’ of the church, has offered to 
present to the church forty copies of the 
new hymnal, ‘“‘Hymns of the Spirit.’ 


First Unitarian Church, New Or- 
leans, La. The minister, Rev. Charles 
G. Girelius, has announced his sermon sub- 
jects through Lent as follows: “Beyond 
Science: the Unknown,” ‘‘Beyond Free- 
dom: Service,’’ “Beyond Goodness: Deeds,’ 
“Beyond Obligation: Love,’ ‘Beyond 
Realism: The Ideal,’’ ““Beyond Humanism: 
God,” and “‘Beyond Time: Immortality.” 


First Church in Belmont, Mass. 
On Sunday evening, February 20, a “recog- 
nition service” was held in the church in 
honor of the part taken by the minister, 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, in the preparation 
of ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit.’”” The devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, after which Mr. John W. Lowe, 
chairman of the parish committee, pre- 
sented the speakers. Rev. Emerson La- 
lone brought the greetings of the Univer- 
salist Convention, Rev. Everett M. Baker 
those of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Dr. Louis C. Cornish represented the 
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International Council, and Rev. M. F. 
Ham spoke for the hymn-writers. The 
main address was given by Dr. Charles E. 
Park of Boston, after which Dr. Foote 
made a brief response. Seven hymns were 
sung by choir and congregation, directed 
by W. F. Frank, organist of the church, with 
Miss Erdmann as soloist. The occasion 
was a happy expression of the especial 
interest which the Belmont church takes 
in the new hymn book because Dr. Foote 
served as chairman of the Unitarian Com- 
mission on Hymns and Services. 


Union Church Parish, Calais, Me. 
In the death of Mrs. Perey L. Lord, who 
died recently, the church has lost one of 
its most faithful members. She will be 
missed from her accustomed place at the 
church services. For years she was treas- 
urer of the church and was one of the lead- 
ing women in its work. 

In addition to her church activities 
Mrs. Lord was connected with a number of 
organizations of the city, among them 
the Women’s City Club, the Calais Hos- 
pital, the Calais Benevolent Society and 
the Washington County Anti-Tuberculo- 
sis Society. 

Mrs. Lord was the daughter of Judge 
George E. and Mrs. Downes and has lived 
in Calais all of her life. She was seventy- 
three years of age. 


First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa. 
The minister, Rev. Herman A. Newman, 
has been appointed by Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania to serve on an oral examin- 
ing board to examine applicants seeking 
positions with the Department of Public 
Assistance. The oral examinations are a 
part of a new general merit system being 
tried for the first time on a large scale in 
Pennsylvania. 


First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass. On the evening of March 18, at 
eight o’clock, Rev. Robert A. Storer will 
be formally installed as junior minister 
of the church in Dorchester. Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson, senior minister of the 
Meetinghouse Hill Church, will give the 
charge to the congregation. Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will preach the 
sermon. Dr. Eliot attended the First 
Parish church school in his earlier years. 
A former minister of the church, Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, will 
give the charge to the minister. Rev. 
Joseph T. Salek of Flatbush, N. Y., will 
give the installing prayer. The welcome 
to the community will be extended by 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, minister of the Grove 
Hall Universalist Church. The act of 
installation will be performed by Frederic 
H. Fay, president of the board of trustees. 
Mr. Storer was ordained at the First Parish 
in October of last year. 

The church school has enrolled forty-five 
new pupils since the first of the school 
year. A great emphasis has been placed 
on the service of worship. The opening 
service is now conducted as a junior 


church. The newly-organized junior choir 
has a very prominent part in the service. 
In addition to the offertory anthem the 
members read the scripture lesson in uni- 
son. Considerable work has been done in 
the rhythmic expression of religious verse. 
Dramatic services of worship, using the 
verse-speaking choir, have been most ef- 
fective. The girls are very proud of their 
new blue and whiterobes. A theme for the 
month is followed in the services of wor- 
ship and a banner dedicated to the theme is 
made by one of the classes. For February 
the theme has been “Our Brother.’ Un- 
der the supervision of the church school 
council activities and policies of the school 
are arranged. A new feature of the 
school is the monthly paper which is la- 
beled “The Belfry” and is entirely a stu- 
dent project. Recently one hundred new 
Song and Service Books have been pur- 
chased. A staff of nineteen teachers has 
been working most successfully with a 
curriculum suggested by Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


First Congregational Unitarian 
Society, Northborough, Mass. Ralph 
Edward Kyper, who graduated from 
Meadville last June, has accepted a call 
to the church. He began his ministry 
February 27. 


* * 


N. Y. FEDERATION MEETING 


The Metropolitan Young People’s Fed- 
eration of New York will meet Saturday, 
March 19, 1938, at the new parish house 
of the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn 
(50 Monroe Place and Pierrepont Street). 
Registration will be at 5.380 and dinner at 
6.30 p. m. At the dinner Roland Greeley 
of Boston will be toastmaster. A Hamp- 
ton Institute quintette will sing, and Presi- 
dent Frederick May Eliot will speak on 
the subject: “Unitarian Young People 
Face a New Age.” There will be dancing 
and an entertainment, and finally a candle- 
light service at 11.30, led by Rev. Dale 
DeWitt. 


* * 


INVITATION TO ‘“‘HYMN-SING”’ 


The First Church in Belmont, Mass., 
announces a Sunday afternoon ‘“Hymn- 
Sing” to be held at the church on Sunday, 
March 13, from 3.30 to 5 p. m., at which 
time some of the finest and most useful 
new hymns and tunes in ‘Hymns of the 
Spirit”’ will be practiced. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote will speak 
briefly about the use of the new book, and 
W. F. Frank, organist of the Belmont 
church, will direct the singing. Churches 
which have introduced, or expect soon to 
introduce, ‘“‘Hymns of the Spirit,” will find 
this a valuable opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the new book. All Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches within 
driving distance are invited to send dele- 
gations of their people especially interested 
in the promotion of congregational sing- 


ing. The church is located on Concord 
Avenue and Common Street, Belmont 
Center. 

* * 


NEW STAFF MEMBER 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association is 
fortunate in being able to strengthen its 
staff with the services of Miss Frances W. 
Wood, who began her duties as field super- 


visor and leadership training secretary on 


March 1. Miss Wood comes to the De- 
partment after ten years of distinguished 
service as religious director at the Church 


of Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist) 
in Detroit, Mich. Her wide contacts with 
the church-school groups, both large and 
small, in the Western Conference area, 
as well as her academic training, qualify 
her admirably for her new duties. The 
new staff member will spend most of her 
time visiting and counseling with the 
leaders of our churches in various parts 
of the country. 

It is the hope of the Department that 
those churches desiring the services of 
Miss Wood, for a period of not less than 
three days and not more than two weeks, 
will make their needs known to the head of 
the Department immediately, in order that 
they may be cared for at the earliest 
possible time. 

* * 


LEAGUE COUNCIL NOMINEES 


Seven Members Nominated for Three 
Years 


Notices have been sent to every League 
member naming seven prominent Uni- 
tarian laymen as nominees for the League 
Council for the next three years. Pro- 
vision is also made in the League’s con- 
stitution for additional nominations made 
in writing on petition of fifty or more 
members who will have an opportunity to 
vote by mail prior to the League’s annual 
meeting on May 23. 

The nominating committee appointed 
by President Frank W. Scott, consisting 
of Carl T. Banks of Lynn, Mass., chair- 
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man; William J. Burns of Topeka, Kan., 
Sumner Clement of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Perry J. Stearns of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
John H. Yowell of Chicago, IIl., have 
placed in nomination the following men: 

Merton G. L. Bailey, of Augusta, 
Maine; publisher, president of the Maine 
Unitarian Conference, a League chapter 
counselor. 

Charles H. Luecking, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; lawyer; a League chapter counselor; 
formerly president of the J. Clarence Taus- 
sig Chapter of Unity Church; superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and other- 
wise active in the affairs of his church; on 
1937 and 1938 committees for the League’s 
Mid-Western Convention. 

Marco Morrow, of Topeka, Kan.; 
publisher; formerly president of the Tom 
McNeal Chapter of the Topeka church; 
has spoken at Eastern and Mid-Western 
‘Conventions of the League. 

Harold H. Niles, of Wellesley Hills 
Mass.; real estate; one of the founders of 
the League, and active in his church, 
chapter and community. 

Richmond H. Sweet, of Providence, 
R. I.; lawyer; president of the Providence 
chapter; formerly active in the Y. P. R. U.; 
interested in the Sunday school and other 
activities of the First Church, Providence. 

Oswell G. Treadway, of Chicago, IIL; 
lawyer; member of Unity Church and 
Chapter; chairman of the 1988 Mid-West- 
ern Convention committee; interested and 
active in the work of the Western Confer- 
ence, the League and the denomination. 

Hugh Wilson, Ph. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; educator; president of the Round 
Table Chapter of the Church of the Sav- 
jour; a lecturer on educational, religious 
and ethical subjects. 


* * 
R. E. SHOALS REUNION 
On Friday evening, March 18, at the Ar- 
lington Street .Church, Boston, Mass., 
there will be a reunion of the Greater 
Boston Shoalers who have attended the 
Religious Education Institute. An invi- 
tation is extended to all those who may be 
interested in attending the Institute this 
year. Supper will be served at six o’clock. 
The first announcement of the courses and 
instructors of the 1938 Institute will be 
made, and Rey. Walton E. Cole of the 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
will speak on the subject, “Preparing for 
Leadership in the Church.”” Rev. Robert 
A. Storer, assistant minister of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., will 
be in charge of the games and stunts. 
Supper reservations, at 75 cents each, 
must be made by March 15 and sent to 
Mrs.. Olga C. Maclachlan, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Committee: 
Duncan Howlett, 
Chairman, 
Olga C. Maclachlan, 
Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Henry W. Porter. 
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MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
BOARD MEETING 


Twelve people, representing ten cities 
from eight different states, gathered at 
Turkey Run Inn on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, February 15 and 16, to plan the 
summer conference of the Mid-West In- 
stitute for 1938. 

The Institute dates are July 24-31, 
1938. The Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will sponsor the Institute, which will 
follow the successful program of the con- 
ference of last year, with the co-operation 
of the Universalists. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
again will be represented on the teaching 
staff. In addition, the General Alliance 
will be invited to send a national officer, 
or a director, to lead a seminar on Branch 
Alliance problems. 

It was suggested that a daily paper be 
published this year, and the name “Tur- 
key Tales” was recommended. 

Ernest W. Kuebler was elected dean of 
the Institute. Miss Bertha C. Finger of 
Louisville, Ky., was elected registrar, and 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein of Hinsdale, 
Ill., chaplain for the week. 

Mid-West Institute directors present: 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Boston, Mass., Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Edward 
W. Ohrenstein, Hinsdale, Ill., Miss Betty 
Buckley, St. Paul, Minn., Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mrs. A. E. 
von Stilli, Tulsa, Okla., Mrs. Virginia 
Weir, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. Fred Doeppers, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Sidney R. Esten, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Miss Bertha C. Finger, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Sixty-three persons attended the con- 
ference last year. The goal this year has 
been set for one hundred delegates. 

Bertha C. Finger, Secretary. 
* 


* 


HUMANIST BULLETIN 


Vol. I, No. 1, of The Humanist Bulletin, 
published by the Humanist Press Associa- 
tion, has just appeared. It is a four-page 
bulletin with news, brief articles, book 
reviews, and ‘Bibliography of Religious 
Humanism.” The leading article is by the 
editor, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, on the sub- 
ject, “Humanism and Unitarianism.”’ The 
address of the Humanist Press Association 
is 301 N. Mayfield Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton will meet March 10 in the Parish Hall 
of Arlington Street Church. The speaker 
will be the president of the General Al- 
liance, Mrs. Russell P. Wise. Dinner at 
six o’clock followed by the business meet- 
ing. Address at 7.45. All women inter- 
ested are cordially invited. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


During Lent the Vesper Half-hour at 
King’s Chapel will be conducted by Dr. 
Perkins and the addresses will be given 
by several of the younger ministers in the 
Unitarian fellowship. The directors of the 
American Unitarian Association are to 
attend the noon service at the Chapel on 
the day of the next board meeting on the 
Wednesday of Holy Week. These are 
evidences that Unitarians are coming 
more and more to think of King’s Chapel 
as belonging to the whole fellowship. 

* * 


DR. ELIOT TO BROADCAST 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
conduct the devotional service broadcast 
from station W1XAL (Dial 11.79 Mce., 
25.4m), World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation, University Club, Boston, from 5 
to 5.380 o’clock Sunday, March 13. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, § MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, March 
15-18, Rev. Walton E. Cole, Toledo, Ohio. Vesper 
half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30, Mr. J. Donald John- 
ston, executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 8.30 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN ADVANCE 


President Frederick May Eliot at the Niagara Falls 
Conference set three goals to be gained before the May 


meetings of 1938: 


Register subscriptions 


New Hymn Books........... 
Contributions to the A. U.A. . 


February 28, 1938 Goal 
3,406 6,600 

ee 16,638 20,000 
$8,827.71 $45,000 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Tbhotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Lowell Institute 


For the Season of 1937-8 this Course will 
take the place of the Lowell Institute 
Lectures usually given in King’s Chapel. 


CLASSICS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Mar. 23. 
Mar. 25. 
Mar. 30. 
Apr. 1. 
Apr. 6. 


Saint Augustine’s Confessions. 

The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 

The Imitation of Christ. 

The Theologia Germanica. 

Brother Lawrence: The Practice of 
the Presence of God. 


Apr. 8. John Woolman’s Journal. 


By THE REV. WILLARD L. SPERRY, M.A., D.D. 


Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


To be given in Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston 
Street, at five o'clock in the afternoon. Doors 


opened at 4.30 o’clock, but closed at five o’clock 
and throughout each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, by 
applying by mail to the Curator of the Lowell 
Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, and en- 
closing one stamped, addressed envelope for each 
ticket desired. 


E. STANLEY JONES’ 
The Christ of 
Every Road 


Entrancing and inspiring reading 
on the verge of a spiritual awakening 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. TAO Rush St. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


$1.00 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville _ 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal. ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE LEAGUE’S SPRING BULLETIN 


Read it on pages 157-160 in this issue 


The League welcomes to membership any man 
of good character, more than sixteen years of 
age, regardless of race or creed, who wishes to 
be identified with a free fellowship consecrated 
to the cause of liberal religion. 


Send your $1.00 national membership dues to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


THE NEW PRICE 
OF 


“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


$2.50 in the United States, for one year. 


$3.00 in Canada, for one year. 


$3.60 in other countries, for one year. 


The following arrangements are discontinued : 


(1) Special rate on a two-year subscription. 
(2) One dollar for four months. 


Alliance branches or any other church organizations will receive 
20% discount on new subscriptions and 10% on renewals, provided 
such discount is deducted before remittance to the Register office. 


